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For “The Friend.” 
Overwork of the Brain. 

Dr. 8. Weir Mitchell has issued in pamphlet 
form an enlarged edition of an article that 
originally appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
on overwork of the brain. He thinks that 
there is some peculiarity in our climate which 
renders the American people especially sus- 
ceptible to the evil effects resulting from such 
violations of the laws of health as affect the 
nervous system. In consequence of this we 
cannot perform the same amount of intel- 
lectual labor as our European relatives, with- 
out incurring danger of injuring the brain, 
which is the organ mainly employed in such 
operations. 

In the early settlement of all parts of our 
country, the active, out-of-door life led by the 
colonists, tended to develop physical strength 
and vigor; but in his view, in many of the 
older and more thickly settled portions, es- 
pecially in the great cities, the nervous sys- 
tem is being overtaxed by “the cruel compe- 
tition for the dollar, the new and exacting 
habits of business, the racing speed which the 
telegraph and railway have introduced into 
commercial life, the new value which great for- 
tunes have come to possess as means towards 
social advancement, and the overeducation 
and overstraining of our young people.” In 
corroboration of this view he brings forward 
some statistics of Chicago, a town in which 

usiness competition and energy are perhaps 
as fully developed as in any city of the Union. 
Comparing the number of deaths in that city, 
from different causes, in 1852 and 1862, he 
finds that while the population has increased 
5.1 times, the deaths from the different varie- 
hes of nervous disease is 20.4 times greater 
in 1868 than in 1852, or in other words the 
Proportion of deaths from these causes is four 
times as great. 

In considering the question, why excess in 
mental should be more hurtful than in mus- 
tular labor, our author says: “The simple 
‘tswer is, that mental overwork is harder, 

ause as a rule it is closet or counting-room 
orat least indoor work—sedentary, in a word. 
€man who is intensely using his brain is 
tot collaterally employing any other organs, 
and the more intense his application the less 
motive does he become. On the other 
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hand, however a man abuses his powers of 
motion in the way of work, he is at atl events 
encouraging that collateral functional activity 
which mental labor discourages: he is quick- 
ening the heart, driving the blood through 
unused channels, hastening the breathing and 
increasing the secretions of the skin—all ex- 
cellent results, and, even if excessive, better 
than a too incomplete use of these functions.” 

“ When a man uses his muscles, after a time 
comes the feeling called fatigue—a sensation 
always referred to the muscles, and due most 
probably to the deposit in the tissues of cer- 
tain substances formed during motor activity. 
Warned by this weariness, the man takes rest 
—may indeed be forced to do so; but, unless 
[am mistaken, he who is intensely using the 
brain does not feel in the common use of it 
any sensation referable to the organ itself 
which warns him that he has taxed it enough. 
It is apt, like a well-bred creature, to get into 
a sort of exalted state under the stimulus of 
need, so that its owner feels amazed at the 
ease of its processes and at the sense of wide- 
awakefulness and power that accompanies 
them. It is only after very long misuse that 
the brain begins to have means of saying, ‘I 
have done enough; and at this stage the 
warning comes too often in the shape of some 
one of the many symptoms which indicate 
that the organ is already talking with the 
tongue of disease.” 

Another reason for the injurious effects of 
mental overwork is thus described: “ We 
sternly concentrate attention on our task, 
whatever it be; we do this too long, or under 
circumstances which make labor difficult, such 
as during digestion or when weighted by 
anxiety. At last we stop and propose to find 
rest in bed. Not so, says the ill-used brain, 
now morbidly wide awake; and whether we 
will or not, the mind keeps turning over and 
over the work of the day, the business or legal 
problem, or mumbling, so to speak, some 
wearisome question in a fashion made useless 
by the denial of full attention. Or else the 
imagination soars away with the unrestfal 
energy of a demon, conjuring up an endless 
procession of broken images and disconnected 
thoughts, so that sleep is utterly banished.” 

“Looking broadly at the question of the 
influence of excessive and prolonged use of 
the brain upon the health of the nervous sys- 
tem, we learn, first, that cases of cerebral ex- 
haustion in people who live wisely are rare. 
Eat regularly and exercise freely, and there 
is scarce a limit to the work you may get out 
of the thinking organs. But if into the life 
of a man whose powers are fully taxed we 
bring the elements of great anxiety or worry, 
the whole machinery begins at once to work, 
as it were, with a dangerous amount of fric- 
tion. Add to this constant fatigue of body, 
such as some forms of business brings about, 
and you have all the means needed to ruin 
the man’s power of useful labor.” 

After mentioning among those who fre- 
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quently suffer from exhaustion of the brain 
and nervous system the overtasked men of 
science, manufacturers and railway officials, 
and indeed all classes of men who use the 
brain severely, and who have also “ seasons of 
excessive anxiety or grave responsibility,” he 
adds: “The worst instances to be met with 
are among young men suddenly cast into busi- 
ness positions involving weighty responsi- 
bility. I can recall several cases of men under 
or just over twenty-one who have lost health 
while attempting to carry the responsibilities 
of great manufactories. Excited and stimu- 
lated by the pride of such a charge, they have 
worked with a certain exaltation of brain, 
and, achieving success, have been stricken 
down in the moment of triumph. This too 
frequent practice of immature men going into 
business, especially with borrowed capital, is 
a serious evil. The same person, gradually 
trained to naturally and slowly increasing 
burdens, would have been sure of healthy 
success. In individual cases I have found it 
so often vain to remoustrate or to point out 
the various habits which collectively act for 
mischief on our business class that I may well 
despair of doing good by a mere general state- 
ment. As I have noted them, connected with 
cases of overwork, they are these: Late hours 
of work, irregular meals bolted in haste away 
from home, the want of holidays and of pur- 
suits outside of business, and the consequent 
practice of carrying home, as the only subject 
of talk, the cares and successes of the counting- 
house and the stock-board. Most of these evil 
habits require no comment. ; 

“ The wearing, incessant cares of overwork, 
of business anxiety, and the like, produce 
directly diseases of the nervous system, and 
are also the fertile parents of dyspepsia, con- 
sumption, and maladies of the heart. Happily, 
functional troubles of the heart or stomach 
are far from unfrequent precursors of the 
graver mischief which finally falls upon the 
nerve centres, if the lighter warnings have 
been neglected; and for this reason no man 
who has to use his brain energetically and for 
long periods, can afford to disregard the hints 
which he gets from attacks of palpitation of 
heart or from a disordered stomach. 

“When in active use, the thinking organs 
become fall of blood, and, as Dr. Lombard has 
shown, rise in temperature, while the feet and 
hands become cold. Nature meant that, for 
their work, they should be, in the first place, 
supplied with food; next, that they should 
have certain intervals of rest to rid themsélves 
of the excess of blood accumulated during 
their periods of activity, and this is to be done 
by sleep, and also by bringing into play the 
physical machinery of the body, such as the 
muscles—that is to say, by exercise which 
flushes the parts engaged in it and so depletes 
the brain. She meant, also, that the various 
brain-organs should aid in the relief, by being 
used in other directions than mere thought ; 
and lastly, she desired that, during digestion, 
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all the surplus blood of the body should go to 
the stomach, intestines, and liver, and that 
neither blood nor nerve-power should be then 
misdirected upon the brain; in other words, 
she did not mean that we should try to carry 
on, with equal energy, two kinds of important 
functional business at once. 

“Tf, then, the brain-user wishes to be healthy 
he must limit his hours of work according to 
rules which will come of experience, and which 
no man can lay down for him. Above all, let 
him eat regularly and not at too long inter- 
vals. As to exercise in the fresh air, I need 
say little, except that if the exercise can be 
made to have a distinct object, not in the way 
of business, so much the better. Nor should 
I need to add that we may relieve the think- 
ing and worrying mechanisms by light read- 
ing and other amusements, or enforce the 
lesson that no hard work should be attempted 
during digestion. 

“ When an overworked and worried victim 
has sufficiently sinned against these simple 
laws, if he does not luckily suffer from distur- 
bances of heart or stomach, he begins to have 
certain signs of nervous exhaustion. 

“ Asarule, one of two symptoms appears 
first, though sometimes both come together. 
Work gets to be a little less facile ; this as- 
tonishes the subject, especially if he has been 
under high pressure and doing his tasks with 
that ease which comes of excitement. With 
this, or a little later, he discovers that he 
sleeps badly, and that the thoughts of the day 
infest his dreams, or so possess him as to make 
slumber difficult. Unrefreshed, he rises and 


plunges anew into the labor for which he is 
no longer competent. Let him stop here; he 


has had his warning. Day after day the work 
grows more trying, but the varied stimulants 
to exertion come into play, the mind, aroused, 
forgets in the cares of the day the weariness 
of the night season; and so, with lessening 
power and growing burden, he pursues his 
purpose. At last come certain new symp- 
toms, such as giddiness, dimness of sight, 
neuralgia of the face or scalp, with entire 
nights of insomnia and growing difficulty in 
the use of the mental powers; so that to at- 
tempt a calculation, or any form of intellectual 
labor, is to insure a sense of distress in the 
head, or such absolute pain as proves how 
deeply the organs concerned have suffered. 
Even to read is sometimes almost impossible ; 
and there still remains a delusion arising from 
the fact that under enough of moral stimulus 
the man may be able, for a few hours, to 
plunge into business cares, without such pain 
as completely to incapacitate him for imme- 
diate activity. Without fail, however, night 
brings the punishment; and at last the slight- 
est exértion of mind becomes impossible. In 
the worst cases the scalp itself grows sore, 
and a sudden jar hurts the brain, or seems to 
do so, while the mere act of stepping from a 
curbstone produces positive pain. 

“Strange as it may seem, all of this may 
happen to a man, and he ‘may still struggle 
onward, ignorant of the terrible demands he 
is making upon an exhausted brain. Usually, 
by this time he has sought advice, and, if his 
doctor be worthy of the title, has learned that 
while there are certain aids for his symptoms 
in the shape of drugs, there is only one real 
remedy. Happy he if not too late in discover- 
ing that complete and prolonged cessation 
from work is the one thing needful. Nota 
week of holiday, or a month, but probably a 


year or more of utter idleness may be abso- 
lutely essential. Only this will answer in 
cases so extreme as that I have tried to de- 
pict, and even this will not always insure a 
return to a state of active working health. 


For “‘The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Rateliff. 
(Continued from page 403.) 

“1809. 11th mo. 27th. I take my pen in 
hand whilst the rest are in bed. It seems to 
be the ogly quiet time I can get of late to do 
this part of my day’s work: which, O my 
Father, I am almost out of heart of ever ac- 
complishing. I am fuint, and almost ready 
to despair of standing fast through all that 
assails, so as to finish the great work in due 
season. O Lord, my God! thou knowest I 
am weak, and my enemies many and strong. 
I am weak, and cannot of myself withstand 
them. If thou, everlasting Father, withdraw 
thyself from me, I shall tall by the hand of 
my enemy, who has long sought to take away 
my life. O Thou that art stronger than he, 
Thou, O Father, in whom alone my confi- 
dence stands, seest thou not how his malice 
is enraged against thy poor little handmaid? 
How has the cruel monster manifested this 
day his unwearied resolution to take away 
my life in Thee. And I know He will ac- 
complish his cruel end, except Thou, O Lord, 
fight for me. Except thou hold me up, I shall 
fall. Thou knowest, O Father! I have no 
strength at all. I am unworthy, but thou art 
worthy; and the Beloved of thy bosom is 
worthy: for whose sake I humbly intercede 
that thou mayst be pleased to manifest thy 
power for my preservation. Oh forbid, most 
gracious King, that I should live to dishonor 
thy cause, or disobey thy command! Rather, 
O Father! when I can no longer stand in thy 
Truth, be thou pleased to cut short the work 
in righteousness! Speak the word, let my 
earthen clog be laid in its mother’s bosom, 
and take my spirit home to thyself. Thou 
knowest that I love thee, and would rather 
not live, than not to live to thee. But O, my 
enemies are many and mighty, and at times 
I fear I shall not be able to stand the trials of 
my day. 

“The wind and waves tempestuously roar, 
and almost take away my strength: especially, 
O my Saviour, when thou hidest thy face, or 
seems to be asleep! Then, in awful dread, my 
spirit cries, O Master! Master! carest thou 
not that I perish! that I be swallowed up! 
Awaken, O Lord, and prove thou hast the 
same almighty power as in the days of olf! 
Save me in this tribulated hour! If the wrath 
of the serpent has raised such a furious blast 
already, how shall I stand my trials, when I 
am at Thy command, at a distance from 
home, laboring through thy power to the 
pulling down of his kingdom! O Father! 
draw near me, and be my strength. Shut the 
lion’s mouth, or I surely shall become a prey! 
Awake! O glorious Lamb! awake, and help 
thy lonely handmaid! She has none but Thee 
to advocate her cause. Thou knowest I am 
weak, and have no power to keep myself from 
falling. Oh Thou, my soul’s delight, wilt 
thou draw near, and keep me through every 
day and through every night of storm and 
gloom? But, praises to Thy name, Thou 
ever-glorious Lamb of God! I know whilst 
my confidence is reposed in thee, thou wilt 


wound me from my head to my feet, thro 

Thy help I can overcome him at last; ang 
when this earthly conflict is over, be safely 
gathered to my Father’s home.” 

The above, written under the prospect of 
extensive religious service, shows how Sa 
“from going to and fro in the earth,” is some. 
times permitted as in the case of poor Job, 
whose “ grief was very great,” to present him. 
self for the tempting, trial, and humiliation of 
the Lord’s people: if possible to have the 
hedge removed which He hath placed about 
them that are His, even, in the language of 
the Saviour, as “the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem.” 

How often is the humble, sincere follower 
of his or her Lord, reminded like M. R. that 
this is not the place of rest; and that in the 
world such shall have tribulation. But hereby 
it is they learn to endure hardness as good 
soldiers, and prove abundantly that whom. 
soever the Lord loveth he chasteneth: and 
that in the way of His judgments they must 
wait for Him. Dear Mildred poured out her 
penitent soul in agonizing prayer unto Him 
who seeth in secret; who hath said, “ Before 
they call I will answer, and while they are 
yet speaking I will hear;”’ and who no doubt 
satisfied the fervent travail of her spirit, in 
dispensing in His own time the rich blessing 
of His consolations; saying, “ Fear thou not, 
for Lam with thee: be not dismayed, forl 
am thy God.” 

The full time, as M. R. believed, being come, 
and having been liberated by her Friends in 
Ohio for this weighty service to the South, 
the visit was accomplished. Of this journey 
she has left the following: 

“An account of my journey from Highland 
county, in the State of Ohio, to Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee. 

“T set off from my dear friend Josiah Tom- 
linson’s, in company with D. H. and M. Tom- 
linson, the 23d of the Fourth month 1810; 
and reached Chilicothe that night. We lodged 
at the house of B. H. He and his wife were 
very kind to us, poor things. May they be 
rewarded. 

“24th. We reached the salt works. Pat 
up at A. W.’s. Oh, righteous Father! thou 
knowest all things! Thou knowest what itis 
that has induced me to undertake this arduous 
task! Thou knowest it is in obedience to 
thee, and for thy sake alone! Thou knowest, 
O my Father, what I have passed through 
since I heard the command from thy holy 
altar, that I must go this journey! Now, 0 
holy One, thou seest that in obedience to Thee, 
I have made ready, poor and nothing asl 
am, and have set off to perform it! Hear 
thou from thy dwelling place the humble 
petition of thy little handmaid,—often put up 
before she left her home, and now renewed— 
‘Be pleased to go with me, and be all thiags 
unto me everywhere!’ Thou knowest I have 
said in my heart, it matters not what I um 
dergo. It matters nothing where | am 00 
the face of thy earth, if thou art bat with me. 
This is all I ask. Thou knowest [ have oftea 
said, that is enough! Leave me not alone 
one moment; for, without Thee, I am not 
able to stand. 

“25th. We reached G. M.’s. This seems 
much more like a resting-place for poor weary 
travellers, than where we were last night. 

“26th. Got to B. J.’s, and staid all night 


shelter me from the wrath of the serpent.|Here we felt a hope we should find a ret 
Though the monster would afflict me, and/place. But alas! how were we disappoin 
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If they had ever known any thing that was 

, I thought they had little remaining 
i here the mark: so that in much secret 
pity we left them. 

“27th. This morning we came to Morris 
Hudson’s; and indeed may esteem it a favor 
that we found a resting-place in the needful 
time, where things are sweet and clean. Some 
hours before we got here, our friend and com- 

nion D. H. was taken with a sharp pain in 
fis right knee; occasioned we think by taking 
cold from an open window under which he 
lay last night. Instead of growing better he 

w worse, and we poor things, out of the 
reach of our friends; so that the present pro- 
spect seemed trying and proving to our faith. 
Yet I trust we are enabled to say, Not our 
wills, but thine, O Father, be done in all 
things! Thou knowest it was to do thy will, 
which induced us to leave our homes, and un- 
dertake this journey. Thus far we have re- 
ceived of thy hand, good things. And now, | 
if Thou seest meet to try our faith with evil 
things, shall we murmur? Surelyno. Through 
thy mighty power, without which we can do 
nothing, we will still trast in Thee, and in 
deep humility bless thy worthy name, through 
all and over all. For Thou alone art worthy 
to be trusted in forever! 

“Beyond what we might have expected, 
our friend D. H. was so much mended as to 
ride about 28 miles, where we again found a 
clean resting place and civil people. I may 
say as I rode along over hill and mead, al- 
though I had no great things to glory in, or 
any great feasting, yet I esteemed it a favor 
indeed that my mind was kept quiet and com- 
fortable; so that I might truly say, I have 
peace in the inward life, and that sufticeth 
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in the Lord, for in His arm is everlasting 
strength. Magnified be his worthy name! 
His Fatherly care is still over all who fear 
him. O my soul, thou hast experienced enough 
of his tender mercies to enable thee to say, 
He is worthy to be trusted in : He is worthy 
to be followed, whithersoever he is pleased to 
lead. If thou follow him not, what canst thou 
enjoy? What good would many rich dainties 
do thee? Such is the nature of his presence 
and love, hard things are made thereby easy, 
and bitter cups are made sweet. Yea, so 
great is the reward of obedience even in this 
world, that I have often had to say, O Thou 
beloved of my soul! thou chiefest of all de- 
lights! Thou knowest my delight is to be 
with thee, and where it pleaseth thee best for 
me to be, though as to the outward, the situa- 
tion may be proving. Be thou pleased to be 
near my side, and be all things unto me. Then 
as I covenanted with thee before I left my 
home, and again even now, O my Father, I 
covenant with thee, that if Thou wilt be 
pleased to be with me every where and on all 
occasions, being all things necessary to me, I 
will do thy will and not my own. For O, I 
am deeply sensible, nothing but thy will is 
best for me! Hitherto, O righteous Father, 
thou hast helped us! O, be pleased so to be 
with us through all, that thy worthy name 
may be glorified; for thou art worthy for- 


ever!” 
(To be continued.) 


—  s0e———_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


Anecdotes of Dogs. 
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him the sufferings of desertion and hunger! 
What could be more reasonable? Is it not 
thus that domestic animals are generally 
treated when they become good for nothing? 
[t was with malicious pleasure and cruel joy 
that these children had thrown the poor ani- 
mal into the river. Not content with this, 
the little murderers pelted their victim with 
a shower of stones. His piteous howlings and 
cries of despair, far from moving their com- 
passion, only excited their cruel mirth. By 
low moaning at intervals, they learned, to 
their great satisfaction, that the poor dog 
was wounded by their missiles. “I was about 
to close my window,” says M. Guine, “so as 
to shut out this painful sight—amusing, no 
doubt, to the idle and worthless, though much 
opposed to the usually humane character of 
the Parisians—when suddenly I heard loud 
shouts and great clapping of hands from the 
mob who were diverting themselves with this 
brutal spectacle. I looked, and perceived 
with some surprise my dog Vaillant, who, at- 
tracted by the mournful cries of one of his 
own species, had jumped into the river, and 
was swimming towards him. He went through 
the water with incredible activity. His joy- 
ful cries, and the direction he was taking, at 
once convinced me of the animal’s intentions. 
Vaillant was hastening to the rescue! 

“The poor blind dog, guessing that unex- 
pected help was at hand, seemed to renew his 
efforts for life. A few more struggles brought 
him to Vaillant. The latter, well knowing 
the danger of the task he had undertaken, 
raised his hind-quarters in such a manner 


Menault, in his work on the intelligence of|that the poor drowning beast could cling se- 


animals, gives the following recitals illustra- 
tive of the sagacity and good disposition ex- 


curely with his front paws, without interfer- 
ing too much with his own movements. He 


me. This evening I have been ready to say,|hibited by some of the canine species. He/then began to swim vigorously towards the 
yea, have often said in my heart, Hitherto says: “ We have yet another anecdote, prov-|shore. His efforts were crowned with success. 


the Lord hath helped us; blessed be His 
name. May we take heed of distrusting Him 
for days to come. : 
“29th. This has been a day of trial. My 
horse was a good deal stiff, having eaten too 
much ; so that it was not only hard upon the 
or animal, but a good deal so to me to get 
imalong. I have had in addition the sick- 
headache to-day. We passed many tremend- 
ous looking cliffs, and meeting with no con- 
venient place to refresh ourselves, we stopped 
ata house to feed the weary horses. There 
were, beside the family, several neighboring 
people gathered; but they were such a set, 
we felt no inclination for eating, but preferred 
the road rough as it was. Indeed it is less 
afflicting to climb the rocks and mountains, 
than to be at some places, and feel the dark 
spirits of the inhabitants. This has been a 
day of trial. We passed over hills, rocks, and 
mountains, and were caught in a storm of 
rain, lightning and thunder. I have been 
ready to say, can any one that has not had a 
similar path to tread, feel with poor travellers 
like us. If, however, we can live through it, 
and be instruments in the Mighty Hand, of 


ing the excellence of disposition in the New- 
foundland dog. A dog of this race and a 
mastiff detested each other. Every day pro- 
duced fresh battles between them. But it 


In a few minutes he was on terra-firma, 
proudly shaking his fine coat, while his com- 
panion fell exhausted at his side. My dog’s 
devotion, however, did not stop there. The 





turning any from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan to a merciful God, surely, 
surely, in this we may rejoice, and in every 
thing give thanks. 

“30th. This day we are detained by high 
water. I am thankful my mind has been, and 


18, preserved in quietude, waiting in a good| 
egree of patience until we may safely pass|and blind dog, half dead with hanger and old 
Over this rapid creek. O thou called of the |age. He had become useless as a servant, and 


Most High! if into thy hands this little ac- 
count may come, fear not to put all thy trust 


happened that in one of these terrible and| children, who had not reckoned on the unex- 
prolonged combats on the jetty of Donaghadee,| pected rescue, and who still wished to indulge 
they both fell into the sea. The jetty was|themselves with the spectacle of a drowning 
long and steep; they had no other means of|dog, tried to drive him away with a stick, 
escape but that of swimming, and the distance| but in approaching him, they were so terrified 
was considerable. The Newfoundland, being] by the sight of his flashing eyes and the rows 
a good swimmer, managed to reach the shore] of formidable white teeth which he displayed 
without much difficulty. He landed dripping] in his fury, that they were forced to renounce 
wet, and began shaking himself. A moment/their intention, and retrace their steps. This 
after, he saw that hjs late antagonist was ex-| action on the part of Vaillant did not surprise 
hausting himself in struggling against the|me much, because he is an affectionate animal, 
waves, and was just on the point of sinking.|as well as very intelligent; but the spectators, 
The Newfoundland was moved with a feeling} who did not know him so well as I, loaded 
of generosity ; he flung himself again into the|/him with so many caresses, that I feared he 
water, seized the mastiff by the collar, and! would adopt the same means to get rid of 
holding his head above the water, brought} their importanities that he had taken to drive 
him safe to land. This happy deliverance away the two boys. I therefore put an end 
was followed by a scene between these two] to the general enthusiasm by calling Vaillant 
animals that was truly touching. They never|to me. For the first time, I may say, the 
fought again, and were always seen together.| docile animal refused to obey my call. I soon 
The Newfoundland, being at last crushed be-| comprehended his motive: he was not willing 
neath a wagon loaded with stones, the other] to leave his protégé to the mercy of his ene- 
dog was for a long time inconsolable.” mies. At my request, one of the mob took 

In his work on the education of the dog,|the poor blind dog on his shoulder, it being 
M. de Tarade relates an incident recently told| still too weak to drag itself along, and carried 
by M. Léance Guine. Two children, of the|it to my dog's bed. It wa¢only on this con- 
ages of twelve and iifteen,—the age with little} dition that the latter could be induced to steal 
pity—came to a part of the Seine, level with| away from the ovation of the crowd, in order 
the Rue de la Grand-arches, to drown a poor) to pay to his guest the honors of the kennel.” 


snisnanliyiinieaiel 
Without God’s assistance we can do noth- 
they were about to dismiss him in the usual jug, and without his blessing all we do will 
manner—they would drown him, to spare’ come to nothing. 
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Rambles for Relies. 
(Concluded from page 407.) 


Parts of eight skeletons, including eight en- 
tire skulls, were removed. The absence of 
implements and utensils of various sorts was 
remarkable, in the burial place of a people 
known to have been in the habit of deposit- 
ing with the dead their most valued effects 
Fragments of earthenware, composed of a 
paste mixed with silicious particles or pulver- 
ized mussel-shells, alone rewarded my curios- 
ity. I had observed in the wall of the cavity, 
four feet from the top, part of a cedar post 
three feet long, and four or five inches thick, 
set in an upright position. 

My assistants, who could conceive of no 
other reason for my operations than a mer- 
cenary one (and who regarded the relic as a 
pointer to a pot of gold “ hid by the Indians 
when they left the country,” which had come 
to my knowledge by the spontaneousturning 
of the forked twig of an apple tree, held firmly 
by each hand, or by some necromancy of 
thai sort), made extraordinary efforts to reach 
the treasure. The mattocks clanked upon 
some loose stones which were thrown out in 
such haste as prevented a thorough examin- 
ation of the pile. Broken vessels, charcoal, 
burnt earth, ashes, shells, calcined bones of 
animals, among which were those of the deer, 
indicated that the structure was a hearth or 
fireplace, perhaps an altar of offering to the 
Sun, by fiery rites. 

Without finding gold for an encouragement, 
our labors were renewed on the west side of 
the mound, by digging a trench ten feet wide, 
twelve feet long, and from twelve to fifteer 
At 


feet deep, to meet the central opening. 
the depths of five feet a layer of wood and 
bark covered the form ofa child, apparently 


about six years old. It was laid with much 
care, perhaps by the hand of affection ; a tor- 
toise-shell covered the head, and a string of 
pearl beads encircled the neck. Three feet 
from the skeleton, in the same plane, one of a 
female was exposed, and upon the ribs lay the 
bones of an infant. Beads and a cruciform 
shell ornament were with these remains, 
Nearer the central cavity a rotten cedar post, 
like that which had excited the cupidity of 
the workmen, was observed, corresponding 
with others describing a retangular figure. 
Within the space lay a skeleton on its side, 
doubled up in the usual manner, and distin- 
guished by its sizefrom all others exhumed 
during the excavations. 

The skull was large and round. The intel- 
lectual development would have pleased Dr. 
Gall or Mr. Fowler. The maxillary bones 
had full rows of sound teeth; and those of 
the trunk and limbs must have belonged to a 
man of massive build, about six feet high. 
Ten large beads, perforated lengthwise 
through the center, cut from the column 


of amarine shell, eight flint arrow points of 


slender shape, and sharpened at the base to 
be fitted to the shaft, were found on one side 
of the skeleton ; an implement of polished ser- 
pentine, which, Limagine, was the battle axe 
of the chief, whose mortal remains were 
under my observation, was on the other. 
The points, only an inch and a quarter in 
length, had the delicate shape and finish of a 
class of objects usually found only in the 
mounds. The rough and clumsy heads, chip. 
ped from flint and other quartz rocks, and 
scattered over the plain, do not occur among 


the primary deposits, in any of these struc- 
tures. 

The rotted cedar posts were signs of a mode 
of burial in wood enclosures, practiced by the 
ancient people. These were not made by hew- 
ing and fastening stakes, for their connections 
had no marks of the axe or the hammer, but 
by placing logs and pieces of timber one above 
the other against upright posts, so as to sup- 
port a roof of the same material. Remains 
of similar vaults have been disclosed in other 
mounds, one of which was examined by my- 
self at “The Forks” of the Holston and 
French Broad, and another near Chattanooga, 
opened during the late war. While I am 
writing, a publisher’s account comes to me 
of a “visit to an Indian mound in Hast St. 
Louis,”’ in which narrative “a square struc- 
ture,” with “sides lined with wood,” “ wooden 
columns,” and “cedar posts,” is mentioned. 

In an earth mound opened near Newark, 
Ohio, in 1850, a trough covered with logs, 
contained the skeleton of a man. (Smithson- 
ian Report, 1866.) <A similar object was dis- 
closed in a frame of wood, at the bottom of an 
ancient mound, by Squier and Davis. 

In the further prosecution of our work, ten 
skeletons, invariably doubled, but laid with- 
out order as to their relative positions, under 
wood and bark, and portions of ten others 
were discovered, at various depths. Several 
skulls were obtained entire, and the bones of 
a single frame. The solid parts of most of 
the remains, having lost their animal consis- 
tency, easily crumbled. Hight feet down the 
cavity were the first signs of incremation. 
A layer of red clay, several yards square, 
covered a mass of earth, ashes, charcoal, 
charred bones, calcined shells, broken vessels, 
and carbonized seeds of a species of plant, 
probably the cane, the stalks of which had 
evidently been used in the burning. This 
layer rested upon another bed of clay, burnt 
to the hardness and color of brick. These 
were indications of a usage of the mound- 
building race in Tennessee—burning their 
dead with their treasures, in connection with 
the carcass of a domestic animal or one of the 
chase. When the remains were partially 
burnt, earth was thrown upon the pile, smoth- 
ering the flame, which had an extinguisher in 
the clay layer.—Scientific American. 


Tenderness of Heart—I once asked John 
W. Edmonds, one of th@ Inspectors of Sing 
Sing Prison, how it was that a Wall street 
lawyer, brought into sharp collision with 
the world, had preserved so much tender- 
ness of heart? “My mother was a Qua- 
ker,” said he, “and a serious conversation 
she had with me when I was four or five 
years old has affected my whole life. I had 
joined some boys who were tormenting a kit- 
ten. We chased her and threw stones till 
we killed her. When I came into the house, 
I told my mother what we had done. She 
took me on her lap, and talked to me in such 
a moving style about my cruelty to the poor 
helpless little animal, that I sobbed as if my 
heart would break. Afterwards, if I were 
tempted to do any thing unkind, she would 
tell me to remember how sorry I was for hav- 
ing hurt the little kitten. For a long time 
after, I could not think of it without tears. 
It impressed me so deeply, when I became a 


man, I could never see a forlorn suffering|clear and powerful. 


beast. Even now the ghost of that kitte, 
and the recollection of my dear mother’s 

tle lessons, come between me and the prisoner 
at Sing Sing, and for ever admonish me to 
humane and forbearing.”—L. M. Child. 


To a young Friend who said rather despondingly on 

a First-day evening, “To-morrow I must return to th 

world again.” 

“Holy Father, keep through thine own name thoge 
whom thou hast given me, that they may be one, ag 
we are. JI pray not that thou shouldest take them out 
the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the a 
Neither pray I for these alone; but for them algg 
which shall believe on me through their word; That 
they all may be one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and 
I in thee, that they also may be one in us; that the 
world may believe that thou hast sent me.”—John 
xvii. 

Thus at his solemn feast our Saviour prayed, 

Just ere that hour of agony was come 

Where, by his false disciple’s hand betrayed, 

He stood, “a lamb before his shearers, dumb,” 


The blessed influence of that heavenly prayer, 
Sustained his followers through each varying scene, 
Imparted power to resist the tempter’s snare, 
And made ihem count this life a fleeting dream, 
* * * * 
In after ages, when the sweeping flood 
Of cold apostacy o’erwhelmed the earth, 
And priestly tyranny, like Herod stood 
Ready to quench the immortal Spirit’s birth ; 


The indwelling witness, mids} that rayless night 
Of moral darkness, broke the dull repose; 

He spake with voice of power, “and there was light,” 
Fox, and his band, bright morning stars, arose. 


They meekly followed, even unto death, 

Where’er their Master’s banner was unfurled ; 
Their souls upborne on the strong wing of Faith, 
“ Like ships at sea, while in, above the world.” 


So will He surely still preserve and bless 
Thy soul, if thou canst trust in Him alone, 
Who sought thee in the world’s bleak wilderness, 
And led thee “by a way thou hadst not known.” 


In ripening age mayest thou more truly know, 

The unerring Guide who turned thee in thy youth; 
Be strong to combat with thy spirit’s foe, 

And meek to suffer in the cause of Truth ! 


However lonely now thy lot appears, 
Yet art thou blest with one unfailing Friend, 
Who through the conflicts of thy future years, 
Can still sustain thee to thy journey’s end. 
E. Pane 
W. C., 1st mo. 24th, 1846. 


+> »——-- 


Selected. 
GENTLE WORD—LOVING SMILES. 


The sun may warm the grass to life, 
The dew the drooping flower, 
And eyes grow bright and watch the light 
Of Autumn’s opening hour— 
But words that breathe of tenderness, 
And smiles we know are true, 
Are warmer than the summer-time, 
And brighter than the dew. 


It is not much the world can give, 
With all its subtle art, 

And gold and gems are not the things 
To satisfy the heart: 

But oh, if those who cluster round 
The altar and the hearth, 

Have gentle words and loving smiles, 
How beautiful is earth! 

iccniicalainlaicamniita 


Anecdote of Joseph Carrington. 
Joseph Carrington was a minister, residing 
in Pennsylvania. He was not endowed with 
fine talents, but often showed great weakness; 
though in conversation he was below medi 
ocrity, yet in preaching the gospel he was 
To him the Lord was 


wretch run down by his fellow-beings with-|strength in weakness, a present help in time 
out thinking of that hunted and pelted little|of need. When on a religious visit to Bog 
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Iand, the Friend at whose house he lodged 
entered his room one morning, and excused 
pimself for leaving home, which he was ob- 
liged to do, as he was on a committee appoint- 
to endeavor to settle a difference between 
two Friends, Joseph said, “1 will rise and go 
with thee.” His host, knowing Joseph was 
g weak man when left to his own resources, 
wasafraid to take bim with him, lest he should 
rove a hindrance, and replied, “No, thou 
ad best remain here and rest thyself:” but 
Joseph persisted in getting up and dressing 
himself; and they set off on horseback. 

They soon had occasion to ford a small 
river, when Joseph’s horse stumbled and threw 
him into the mud. “Now,” said his friend, 
«Thou wilt have to go back, thou cannot 
continue on in this plight.” “Oh yes,” said 
Joseph ; “I will go on, I cannot return now; 
that was an effort of the devil to prevent me 
from going.” 

On arriving at the appointed place, they 
found the committee assembled, and the differ- 
ing Friends present. Joseph requested the 
two Friends to be pointed out to him, and 
asked them to take a seat, one on each side 
of him. He then turned to one and said, 
“ Now, John, let me hear thy story about this 
difficulty. “Thomas, thou must not say one 
word until he finishes.” John commenced 
relating the cause of dissension, but had not 
proceeded far, before Thomas interrupted 
with, “No, that was not so.” “Stop, Thomas,” 
said Joseph ; “thou must wait for thy turn to 
tell it.” After a little while, Thomas again 
contradicted John’s statement. “Hold thy 
tongue, Thomas,” said our Friend, laying his 
hand on his knee. At length John finished 
his account, when Joseph turned to the other 
and told him to begin. He was soon inter- 
rupted by John, who was silenced by being 
told, “Thou hast had thy turn, and I have 
heard thee patiently: now thou must let 
Thomas go on, and thou be silent.” When 
Thomas had proceeded a while, John again 
denied the statement, and. Joseph desired him 
to remain quiet. When Thomas had no more 
to say, Joseph said, “ John, thou-art to blame, 
for thou began the difficulty ;” and then ex- 
lained how all had originated, and convinced 
ohn, who acknowledged he had done wrong, 
and that he regretted it. Thomas imme- 
diately said, “I, too, was to blame; if John 
began wrong, I was to blame for taking of: 
fence at it. I confess my error, and ask John 
to pass it by.” They both arose and shook 
hands, and remained good friends ever after. 
Thus was settled a difficulty which had caused 
much trouble to the meeting for several years. 
—Social Hours with Friends. 


For “The Friend.” 

A late paper in animadverting upon an ex- 
hibition of a dramatic character, in which re- 
ligious truths were designed to be illustrated, 
before a large gathering of First-day school 
scholars, remarks in reference to these schools 
in general : 
“There is becoming common a certain tam- 
pering with sacred ideas and words, growing 
out of the way in which Sunday schools are 
usually Gonducted, to which many religious 
ople are so accustomed as to be unconscious, 
ut which is to every finer taste of the de- 
Vout mind inexpressibly painful and humilia- 
ting. How, too, are future men to be bene- 
fitted by ideas which, when children, reached 
them without the force of solemity, awe, or 
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any guise of divine truth? Sunday schools, 
we are told, are the great proselytizing ma- 
chinery of Christianity. But are they so? 
They were established by Raikes for a noble 
purpose : tho religious instruction of the young 
who would or could receive no religious in- 
struction at home. They are crowded now 
in the cities with the children of the rich. 
Now, no mother able to give to her child his 
first ideas of God and his Saviour has the 
right to submit his blank mind and untaught 
soul to the careless handling of the young 
boys and girls who (with praiseworthy aims, 
no doubt) usually fill the ranks of teachers in 
these schools.” 

How closely these remarks may apply to 
those members of our Society who send their 
children to First-day schools which in some 
places have been carried on among us, we 
know not; but is there not much to fear from 
a disposition on the part of parents to en- 
deavor to evade that responsibility which 
rests upon them to bring up their children 
“in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 


—__+e—___ 


For “The Friend.” 
The Pueblo or Village Indians. 


In the year 1846, the United States ac- 
quired by the cession of the territory now 
known as Arizona and New Mexico, the juris- 
diction over the remnants of a once powerful 
race inhabiting that district which, from a 
peculiarity in the construction of their dwell- 
ing, are known as Pueblo or Village Indians. 
These Indians, if they can be properly so 
called, differ widely from the wild tribes 
around them in their national traits, habits of 
life, and that state of semi-civilization in which 
they have lived for the past three centuries. 
They are believed to number about sixteen 
thousand, and are scattered over a wide ex- 
tent of country, in which however frequent 
ruins attest their former existence in far 
greater numbers. It is supposed that they 
are of Aztec origin, and that they spread from 
Mexico into this region before the Spanish 
conquest, as historical records show that they 
were dwelling there as early as 1539, when 
they were visited by the Spanish explorers. 
A recent traveller, Dr. W. A. Bell, in his 
“New Tracks in North America,” gives the 
following interesting information in regard to 
them : 
“| first met a small party of these people 
on the plain a few miles west of the Pecos; 
they were neatly dressed in buckskin; they 
wore moccasins on their feet, and a girdle 
around their waist.” “They were short in 
stature, thickly built, with quiet, intelligent 
faces, and large sorrowful eyes. I never, dur- 
ing my residence in their valley, saw a Pueblo 
Indian laugh; I do not remember even a 
smile.” “At Santa Fé I watched these peo- 
ple coming and going, bringing their produce 
in the mocning—peaches, grapes, onions, 
beans, melons, and hay—for sale, then buying 
what necessaries they wanted, and trudging 
off in the afternoon quietly and modestly to 
their country villages.” 
These Indians are only found in New 
Mexico and Arizona south of the 36th parallel 
of latitude, nor is there any proof that they 
have spread further northward than the Rio 


the San Juan river. 
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remain at the present time. These are the 
Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande valley, 
population 5866. The Indians of Zuiii, 1200. 
The Indians of seven Moqui pueblos, popula- 
tion 2500. The Pimas of the Gila valley, oc- 
cupying eight villages, population 3500, and 
the Papago Indians, occupying about nineteen 
villages, and numbering not less than 4000 in 
all. These different communities “do not all 
speak the same tongue, and resort to the 
Spanish language which they acquire with 
tolerable facility as a common medium of 
communication.” Their dwellings are fiat- 
roofed structures, capable of accommodating 
many different families, and frequently of 
more than one story in height. They are 
often built around a common court yard or 
open space, and thus present the appearance of 
a solid block of houses, with terraces at each 
of the stories. “Neither windows nor doors 
are to be found on the outer wall of the first 
story; the second rises a little back from the 
roof of the first, leaving a ledge in front of it. 
Ladders are used to mount to this ledge ; they 
are then drawn up, and the rooms are entered 
either by openings in the roof, leading to the 
ground floor, or by doors giving entrance from 
the ledge to the second suite of rooms; the 
latter alone are used for sleeping.” These 
dwellings though common in the fertile val- 
leys, are also frequently found located upon 
the flat topped hills or “ mesas” which occur 
in that country, the perpendicular walls of 
which often rise to a height of some hundreds 
of feet. These hill tops are ~ften large enough 
to allow of the raising of a considerable quan- 
tity of food in the immediate neighborhood 
of the villages. One of these, Acoma, a large 
and interesting pueblo, is thus described: “ It 
rests on the summit of a flat mesa, whose 
perpendicular cliffs rise to a height of from 
300 to 400 feet above the valley. The houses 
here are three stories high, built on the usual 
principle, each successive story being smaller 
than that on which it rests. Ladders are also 
used to reach the ledges. The flat top of the 
mesa includes about fifty acres of land; it is 
reached by a steep winding path cut in the 
rock, and so placed as to be easily defended. 
It is a very wealthy pueblo: the Indians own 
abundance of cattle, and grow large quantities 
of corn, peaches, pumpkins and other pro- 
duce.” 

“The most interesting of all the pueblos is 
undoubtedly Zuiii. It is built on a rising 
ground, affording an extensive view of the 
surrounding country, and six terraces at least 
can be counted, one above the other. Lad- 
ders planted against the wall give access to 
the different terraces upon which the doors 
of the apartments open.” “In the valley 
through which the Zuni river (a tributary of 
the Colorado Chiquito) flows, are to be seen 
orchards—chiefly of peach trees, vineyards, 
fine corn plots, and vegetable gardens, pro- 
ducing onions, beans, melons, red pepper, 
pumpkins, &c. They do not raise their crops 
by irrigation, but depend entirely upon the 
rain-fall.” 

The seven villages of the Moqui “are mostly 
of three stories, built in the form of a square, 
with a ‘court, common to the whole commu- 
nity, forming the centre. The first story or 
basement, consists of a stone wall 15 feet high, 


Grande valley, and the accessible branches of|the top of which forms a landing extending 

In these two territories|round the whole. A flight of stone steps leads 
—together, equal in size to France—only five|from the first to the second landing. The 
onall remnants of this once powerful nation| houses are three rooms deep; the first being 
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used for eating, cooking, &c., the others as 
sleeping apartments.” 

The remains of these deserted dwellings 
are 80 numerous that “there is scarcely a 
valley in the Rio Grande basin in which the 
stone or adobe foundations of villages are not 
to be found; there is scarcely a spring, a la- 
guna, or a marsh upon the plateau, which is 
not overlooked by some ruined fortress.” “If 
a stream runs near them, the remains of ace- 
quias, or irrigating canals are generally to be 
found.” The banks of the Rio Verde, a branch 
of the Colorado Chiquito, are represented to 
be “covered with ruins of stone houses and 
regular fortifications, which were evidently 
the work of a very civilized race, but do not 
appear to have been inhabited for centuries.” 
“The walls were of solid masonry, of rectan- 
gular form, some twenty or thirty paces in 
length, and from ten to fifteen feet in height.” 

In the valley of the Gila, the ruins of de- 
serted pueblos are so numerous that it is esti- 
mated that at least ove hundred thousand 
persons must formerly have inhabited it. 

A large pile of ruins, called the Casas 
Grandes, located just within the Mexican 
boundary, appears to be among the most ex- 
tensive of these remains. It consists of fallen 
and erect walls, the latter from five to thirty 
feet in height, built chiefly of sun-dried bricks. 
The entire edifice was about 800 feet in length, 
and 250 feet in width, and appears to have 
been in some portions six stories high. 

At the time of the first visits of the Span- 
iards to this country, it must have been 
thickly peopled. Antonio de Espejo, who 


traversed the Rio Grande valley in 1583, “ de- 
scribes no less than sixteen provinces or king- 


doms, and mentions others from hearsay ; and 
if his estimates of population at all approach 
the truth, there were far more people in that 
one valley in the sixteenth century than 
there now are in the whole of New Mexico 
and Arizona, including both Mexicans and 
Americans.” 

Within the comparatively short period that 


these Indians have been under the control of 


the United States, a marked decline in their 
number has taken place, and the same gradual 
extinction appears to be going on among 
them which 1s apparent in many of the tribes 
of the aborigines on this continent. When 
the seven Moqué villages were first visited in 
1850 by an American, — Leroux, their popu- 
lation was estimated at 6700. Since then the 
small pox has committed terrible ravages 
among them; and they have also suffered for 
several seasons from great deficiency of rain- 
fall, and scarcity of food. After a careful in- 
spection of these different communities their 
late agent, John Ward, placed their popula- 
tion in 1864, at only 2500. Since that period 
a migration has taken place, and the latest 
enumeration, 9th mo. 1870, makes their total 
number only 1505. 

In the Report of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, we find the character of these 


Indians thus stated in 1867, by the late Chief 


Justice of New Mexico: “ As far as their his- 
tory can be traced, they have been a pastoral 
and agricultural people, raising flocks, and 
cultivating the soil.” “They manufacture 
nearly all of their blankets, clothing, agricul- 
tural and culinary implements, &c. Integrity 
and virtue among them are fostered and en- 
couraged. They are as intelligent as most 
nations or people deprived of means or facili- 
ties for education. Their names, their cus- 


toms, their habits are similar to those of the 
people in whose midst they reside, or in the 
midst of whom their pueblos are situated. 
The criminal records of the courts of the ter- 
ritory, scarcely contain the name of a Pueblo 
Indian. In short, they are a peaceable, in- 
dustrious, intelligent, honest, and virtuous 
people. They are Indians only in feature, 
complexion, and a few of their habits; in all 
other respects superior to all but a few of the 
civilized Indian tribes of the country, and the 
equal of the most civilized thereof. “Such 
was their character at the time of the acqui- 
sition of New Mexico, such is their character 
now.” 

The above favorable statement does not 
appear to be fully sustained by subsequent 
reports, which show that they are now suffer- 
ing the injurious effects of frequent inter- 
course with that lawless class of the popula- 
tion which exists on the western frontier. 


but the contrary one of that which it would 
choose on the surface of the earth. In asegp. 
ding a mountain we see how vegetation de 
creases gradually as we ascend higher and 
higher; how it by and by gets a sickly 
pearance, and at last disappears entirely to 
give way to everlasting snow. 

An entirely contrary phenomenon would 
be observed in the waters of the ocean. The 
further we descend into the deep dales of the 
sea, the more does vegetation diminish; and 
from adepth of 3000 metres the plumb ling 
never brought up any particle or trace ofany 
plants; we are, therefore, entitled to argue 
that the deepest submarine abysses are total. 
ly deprived of vegetation. Land plants do 
not grow beyond the boundary of snow; s0 
sea plants cannot exist in considerable depths 
Some of the sea plants prefer a quiet place, 
where they are not touched by currents ; oth. 
ers attach themselves firmly to rocks or other 


They are also discouraged by the decision of |S0lid masses, around which a constant whith 


a legal tribunal which declared that the act of| P00! is roaring and raging. 


Congress for the protection of the Indians 
does not apply to them, and the consequent 
occupation of their lands by white settlers. 

This decision which having already ex- 
posed them to the loss of their lands, secured 
by patents dating back to 1567, and granted 
them an unwelcome privilege in citizenship, 
has been appealed from to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


a 


For “The Friend.” 
Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. 


This institution was established about seven 
years ago, at 340 S. Front Street, where it 
has since sheltered and comforted from 25 to 
30 aged ones at a time—that being the great- 
est number which the house could accommo- 
date ; but there were so many applicants—so 
many needing just such a home, where they 
could be cared for, until the Master called 
them to enter a better one, that a generous 
friend donated an acre of ground, and far- 
nished the means to build one outside the 
city, which would accommodate not only 
thirty, but one hundred and thirty of these poor 
feeble ones; and to this new Home the for- 
mer occupants of No. 340 are now removed, 
fully enjoying the change from the stifling 
heat of the city, to the pure, refreshing 
breezes of their new location. Many who 
have been long waiting for room, we hope, 
now very soon to admit; but our larger ac 
commodations and greatly increased family, 
will, of course multiply our expenses, so that 
it seems necessary to make known the need 
of help for this most excellent charity, trust- 
ing that all who have the means, and feelita 
pleasure to do good, even a privilege to help 
the helpless, will freely respond to this ap- 
peal, and aid us what they can. Much more 
furniture is also required ; donations in such 
pieces as friends can spare, such as bureaus, 
bedding, sofas, settees, &c., can be sent to the 
Home, near the corner of Girard and Belmont 
Avenues, and in money to either of the under- 
signed. 

Samuet R. Surprey, Tr., 111 S. 4th St. 

Ann Jess, corner Franklin & Noble Sts. 

Sarau Lewis, 315 Marshall St. 

Sarau Pennock, 805 Franklin St. 


The Depths of the Sea.—The ocean has, like 
the firm land, its beautifui meadows, its vast 
forests. Its mountains and valleys are cov- 
ered by a multitude of various plants, each 
species requiring its own particular climate, 


These latter seem 
to thrive best in the stormiest roaring of the 
surges. Cane, reed, grass, sedge, rush, salt 
herbs, &c., which require air and light, grow 
close to the shore or the level of the water, 
and while their roots are nourished from the 
shallow bottom of the sea, their branches and 
blossoms form charming little islands, on 
which water fowls are building their nests. 

In the transparent waters of the Pacific, 
the vegetation of the sea displays its greatest 
splendor and richness. Various kinds of 
moss, of the greatest tenderness and the most 
splendid blending of colors, forming the rich- 
est Oriental carpets that fancy’s witchcraft is 
able to produce, are spread out in enormous 
dimensions. In the seasons of calms, we can 
admire the wonderful nuances of their colors, 
in a depth of more than 100 metres. On the 
slopes of the elevations at the bottom of the 
|sea, is the silky Anferina, its ribbed branches 
resembling trimmings of silk ; and small, pur 
ple-red alge, which, when standing together, 
give a red lustre to the sea. Seaweed, or 
fucus, forming extensive meadow grounds ia 
the Atlanticocean, is growing here also. These 
plants, when by some accident torn off from 
their native standing place, swim for years on 
the surface of the water without fading; and 
we see them floating thousands of miles dis 
tant from their original place. A collection 
of floating berry seaweed (Sargassum baceife 
rum), extending from the Azores near Cape 
de Verde, and covering a space of 60,000 
square miles, gives to this part of the Atlanti¢ 
the name of the Sargasso sea. 

In the waters surrounding the equator there 
are plants belonging to the delicate Floridea, 
having a bright red and yellow color; these 
plants cast their seed vessels far away, which 
then burst open, leaving the contents exposed 
to the pleasures of wind and waves; thus grail 
is spouting far away from its mother plant 
The Laminarie, resembling reptiles, whet 
‘soaked and decayed sufficiently, are converted 
into a transparent gelatin, or jelly, which iste 
garded as a delicate dish in Chili, from Lima 
to La Concepcion. Ulva are found in great 
multitude in the waters of the oceans ; some 
a by the name of sea lettuce, are eatet. 

Among the sea plants growing close to the 
shore there are many which furnish palatable 
food to men; others serve for industrial put 
poses, and form a profitable article of com 
merce. The Borax species supply us with 
iodine, which finds frequent application as # 
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medicament, especially for scrofula ; besides, it 
has been a great medium for art purposes, 
since the invention of daguerreoty pes and pho- 
tographs. By washing inlye the ashes of cer- 
tain prickly algee, growing on all the seashores 
of Europe in vast multitude, soda is produced, 
which is a main ingredient of soap, and is used 
temains of plants, torn 
from the rocks by the ever toiling surges, and 
thrown up to the ocean’s surface during astorm 
are spread over the soil, an excellent manure 
for it, and serve therefore to increase the pros- 
perity and wealth of the inhabitants of the 
coast. 

The submarine vegetable kingdom has by 
no means unvailed all its wonders to us; and 
the constant investigations of those men, who 
apply themselves exclusively to this branch of 
science, will reveal the greater discoveries in 
that department, in that it was formerly ne- 
glected by navigators and investigators.— 
Scientific American. 
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There has been some contrariety of opinion 
among ethical writers, as to the exact mean- 
ing to be attached to the declaration of the 
apostle that “ The love of money is the root 


can he take advantage of another’s ignorance, |self gratification, each in forgetfulness of the 


nor represent the value of an article he wishes 
to sell to be greater than what he really be- 
lieves it to be, nor by silence conceal a defect 
which should impair its price. Where the 
golden rule is carried out in all our business 
transactions, it secures mutual advantage to 
all parties, and enables each to deal with the 
other in accordance with the spirit of another 
injunction, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

How greatly does the community stand in 
need of these christian principles being uni- 
versaliy accepted and allowed to govern in all 
their commercial intercourse; that so the un- 
changing and uncompromising standard of 
the religion we profess, should be acted up to, 
and men cease to think themselves justified, 
if they comply merely with the loose and self- 
ish rules of trade that too generally prevail. 
How does the haste to be rich lead into un- 
scrupulous competition, and modes of obtain- 


-|ing trade and money, which convert business 
= into a game of hazard, and often de- 


prives the honest, conscientious dealer of a 
living profit. Truly the present state of so- 
ciety confirms the truth that the love of mo- 
ney is the root of all evil, and brings home the 
solemn consideration how hardly can they 
who are rich, and they who are eagerly seek- 
ing to be rich, enter the kingdom of heaven ; 
that kingdom of righteousness and peace 


of all evil: which while some coveted after,} which is within the good man’s breast ; where 


they have erred from the faith, and pierced| 
themselves through with many 


world—the love of such things as money will 
buy—and some Mammon, as our Lord said, 
“Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” Be 
the exact exegesis of the text what it may, it 
is certain that the love of riches and the eager 
pursuit after them, are almost inevitably con- 
nected with temptations to evil of all kinds ; 
and where either governs, it is hard, if not 
impossible, to be strictly honest. If in our 
dealings with others we are bent on obtain- 
ing the highest price that can be exacted, or 
on purchasing at the lowest that the owner 
may be necessitated to take, it will be remark- 
able if our covetousness never leads into a vi- 
dlation of strict justice. 

We sometimes hear it said of some one, that 
he is close but honest. Where persons are 
poor, their necessities may oblige them to deal 
closely to their own interest. But in most 
cases this kind of dealing is found among the 
comparatively rich, and is the result of ava- 
rice, @ propensity to serve Mammon, who has 
little regard for strict honesty. ‘The only | 
principle that can regulate every transaction 
in buying or selling, or exchanges of every 
kind, is that contained in the injunction of| 
our omniscient SavioursW batsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so| 
unto them. Herein is the standard of perfect 
justice and honesty, and as it is kept to, it 
precludes the possibility of the love of money, 
or the desire to obtain it, betraying into im- 
position upon, or driving hard bargains with 
our fellow men. 

One mode of seeking dishonest advantage 
in pecuniary transactions, is set forth in the 
proverb of Solomon, where he says, “ It is| 
naught, it is naught, saith the buyer; but 
When he is gone his way, then he boasteth.” 

ut a strictly honest man cannot depreciate | 
the value of any thing, in order to buy it be- 
Ow what he knows to be its real worth; nor 





sorrows. | 
Some have interpreted money to mean the 


Christ sways his righteous sceptre; bringing 
all evil passions and propensities under the 


claims of the poor and needy, the danger is 
incurred of being ranked with the servant 
whom the Lord pronounced not only slothful 
but wicked. 

John Woolman observes, “As the minds of 
people are settled in a steady concern not to 
hold ,or possess anything but what may be 
held consistently with the wisdom which is 
from above, they consider what they possess 
as the gift of God, and are inwardly exercised 
that in all parts of their conduct they may act 
agreeable to the nature of the peaceable gov- 
ernment of Christ.” “Great wealth is fre- 
quently attended with power, which nothing 
but divine love can qualify the mind to use 
rightly; and as to the bumility and upright- 
ness of our children after us, how great is the 
uncertainty. IPfin acquiring wealth, we take 
hold of the wisdom which is from beneath, 
and depart from the leadings of Truth, and 
example our children herein, we have great 
vause to apprehend that wealth may be a 
snare to them, and prove an injury to others 
over whom their wealth may give them pow- 
er.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

ForFIGN.—The late advices from Algeria are more 
favorable, and report that the insurgents are rapidly 
submitting to the French authorities. General Lalle- 
mand reports a victory over the insurgents at West 
Sukel. 

The French budget commission has proposed three 
per cent. tax on all bonded goods except corn and coal, 


restraint of his yoke and cross: The greed |2nd estimates the yield therefrom at 75,000,000 francs 


for and love of money may be as much che- 


rished by those who are not rich as by those} dutie 


who are, and there may be as wicked depar- 
ture from strict justice and honesty in selling 
a pound of sugar or a bushel of potatoes, as 
in disposing of a cargo of imported goods. 
“ He that is faithful in that which is least, 
faithful also in mach; and he that is unjust 
in the least, is unjust also in much.” 

We are far from thinking that the posses- 
sion of wealth must necessarily be wrong, or 
yet that “ the deceitfulness of riches” will al- 
ways “choke the word;” but certainly the 
making haste to be rich, and the tendency of 
wealth to betray “into many foolish and hurt- 
ful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition,” are so nearly uniform, that it is no 
marvel that the commands of Christ, and the 
exhortations of his Apostles, anxiously to 
guard against so dangerous a snare, are re- 
iterated, and strikingly imperative. “It is 
required in stewards, that a man be found 
faithful,” and we are all trustees of the gifts 
bestowed upon us by Him who created all 
things and by whom all things consist. Ifa 
man who, as a trustee, holds property belong- 
ing to others, designed for a particular pur- 
pose, is found using it for his own enjoyment, 
and the gratification of his lusts, while those 
who were intended to be the beneficiaries, 
are suffering for the want of it, he would be 
branded as dishonest, and be made either to 
relinquish the trast, or apply the fund to the 
object for which it was created. Every rich 
man is a steward of the manifold gifts bestow- 
ed upon him; they are part of the “ talents” 
entrusted to his care, with the command “ oc- 
cupy till I come;” and whether through sor- 
did avarice he buries them in the earth, the 
acknowledgment of its possession and to whom 
it reaily belonged, to be made only at the day 
of reckoning; or they are spent in luxury and 








per annum. 
Assembly. 


The tax bill is under discussion in the 
The portions of the bill which provide for 
3 on raw materials employed in manufactures will 
probably be rejected. The war budget has been in- 
creased 271,000,000 francs. Thiers urges the necessity 
of a large and efficient army. 

The directors of the Lower California Company have 


;}proposed to receive all the Communist prisoners as, 
13 | colonists, and “Thiers has promised to lay the offer be- 


fore the Assembly. 

The Assembly has passed a bill to indemnify the 
people of the provinces invaded by the Germans, for 
loss and damage suffered during the war, either from 
the enemy or French troops, after due investigation of 
the claims and settlement of the amount. The Minister 
of Finance is authorized to distribute immediately 100,- 
000,000 frances among the most needy claimants. A 
bill has been introduced providing for a system of com- 
pulsory and gratuitous education throughout the coun- 
try. 

The Germans are evacuating the forts north and east 
of Paris, and the city of Troges. 

The trial of some of the Communist leaders is in pro- 
gress. Assi and others take high ground, and are bold 
and defiant in their bearing before the court. Assi 
boastfully admitted the share he had taken in the exe- 
cution of captives, and defended it on the ground that 
it was justified by the laws of retaliation resorted to by 
all civilized nations in time of war. 

A deputation of the Municipal Council of Paris has 
waited upon Thiers and begged him to exert his influ- 
ence in favor of the removal of the capital to Paris. 
The President, in reply, said the decision in question 
rested with the Assembly, and should not be trammeled 
by any action on his part. The City Council has voted 
to raise a loan of three hundred and fifty millions 
francs, to be used for the rebuilding and repair of the 
edifices destroyed or injured during the reign of the 
Commune. 

In the Assembly on the 12th inst., a motion was 
made that the title of “President of the Republic” be 
conferred on Thiers, and that all powers which he has 
heretofore exercised as chief of the executive power be 
prolonged for the period of three years. The motion 
was declared “urgent,” but no definite action in the 
matter was taken. 

Lord Chief Justice Cockburn has been appointed 
British Representative to the Geneva Board of Arbi- 
tration, to which Charles Francis Adams has been ap- 
pointed on behalf of the United States. Sir Roundel 
Palmer will attend as counsel in behalf of England. 
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By an explosion of gun cotton at Stowmarket, about 
27 persons were killed, and nearly 60 injured more or 
less seriously. 

A large meeting was held in London on the 13th inst., 
to protest against the suppression of the Phoenix Park 
meeting in Dublin on the 5th inst. Twenty thousand 
people attended, and speeches were made from six dif- 
ferent stands. Communist and American fl: and 
Irish banners were displayed. The crowd was quiet 
and orderly. 

The Assistant Secretary of the U.S. Treasury has 
completed the negotiation of the balance of the new 
American five per cent. bonds with the London house 
of Jay Cooke, McCulloch & Co. 

A London dispatch of the 8th says: The House of 
Commons was to-day the scene of a severe encounter 
betwe e the leaders of the Tory and Liberal parties. 
Disraeli charged Gladstone with bad leade rship both 
in the Sem and in his party; with w: isting many 
weeks on subjects subsequently abandoned; with ne ed- 
lessly invoking the exercise of the royal prerogative, 
and with postponing important and even vital legis lac 
tion. 

Gladstone retorted that Disraeli’s so-called facts were 
but the offspring of his imagination and lingual powers, 
and that the lost time was due to the resistance made 
by the Tories to electoral reform. 

Gladstone implored the House to pass the ballot bill 
forthwith. 

Violent personal and partisan debate followed, after 
which Forster summed up for the bill, as one demanded 
by the people. It then passed the House, but on the 
10th was rejected in the House of Lords. 

The postmaster general has announced that a reduc- 
tion of telegraph charges to 6d. for ten words through- 
out the United Kingdom, would be made upon the 
completion of the new ge! ieral office. 

Bismarck, as Chancellor of Germany, 
that the school of administration of 
sectarian. 

The cholera has appeared in Germany in a fatal form. 
The government, as wll as the local authorities, have 
adopted stringent measures for preventing the spread 
of the disease. 

The Emperor of Austria received a visit from the 
Emperor of Germany, at Wils, on the 11th inst. Cordial 
greetings were exchanged, and the conference is sur- 
mised to have some political significance. 

A meeting has been held at Heidelburg to take 
measures for the foundation of a German Catholic 
Church. Delegates were present from Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Switzerland. A committee was appointed to 
draw up a constitution for the new church. Its main 
features will be the separation of Church and State, 
participation of laymen in the management of the 
church, free election of bishops, communal election of 
pastors, and a modification of the confessional. The 
delegates were divided in opinion as to whether the new 
church should acknowledge the primacy of the Pope. 
The meeting adjourned to receive the report of the 
Committee at Munich next month. 

The Italian Official Gazette publishes a decree ap- 
propriating for public use, two convents and three or 
of ground in Rome belonging to religious bodies 

The Pope has issued an encyclical letter urging the 
faithful to offer prayers for the freedom of the Holy 
See, and the triumph and tranquility of the Church. 

The Swiss Government has received 5,000,000 franes 
from the French Minister of Finance, for the mainten- 
ance of the army of Bourbaki while taking refuge in 
Switzerland. Payments will be continued by the French 
Treasury until the entire debt is paid. 

It is reported that military organization in Russia is 
being pushed vigorously on ‘the Prussian system. Com- 
pulsory service is vigorously exacted without exception. 

The French government is reported to have requested 
the extradition of Communists who have taken refuge 
upon British soil. The reply of the British Cabinet is 
said to be a decided refusal. 

A Berlin dispatch of the 14th says, Prince Bismarck 
has gone to Gastein to attend the meeting of the Em- 
oe of Germany and Austria. 

A dreadful calamity has visited the small island of 
Tagalanda, in the Malay Archipelago, about fifty miles 
north-east of Celebes. An outburst of the volcano of 
Ruwang was accompanied by a concussion of the sea, 
and a wave, forty yards in height, which swept all hu- 
man beings, cattle and horses, from the island. The 
number of persons who perished was five hundred and 
sixteen, 

The weather throughout England continued fair and 
favorable to the crops. 

London, 8th mo. 14th.—Consols, 934. 
of 1862, 93}; ten-farty 5 per cents, 92}. 
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Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 8}d.; Orleans, 9d. 

Unitep Srates.—The U.S. Secretary of the Trea- 
sury announces that arrangements have been made for 
the disposal of the remainder of the two hundred mil- 
lions of five per cent. bonds, the amount being about 
#130,000,000. Agents for the sale or refunding of the 
U. S. Loans will hereafter be limited to the sale of equal 
amounts of the 4} and 5 per cent. bonds, or equal 
amounts of 4 and 5 per cent. bonds. 

For a considerable time past a misunderstanding has 
existed between the U.S. Secretary of the Treasury and} 
General Pleasonton, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, | 
in relation to their respective duties and powers. In} 
order to terminate this difficulty General Pleasonton | ° 
was invited by the President to resign, but he declined | 
doing so; whereupon President Grant suspended him, } 
and assigned his duties to J. W. Douglass, First Deputy | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

The first bale of cotton raised in Georgia this year, 
was received in Savannah on the 9th inst., and sold at | 

iction for 32} cents per pound. 

The oil wells of Pennsylvania appear to be still in- 
creasing their production. In 1868 about ninety-nine 
millions of gallons were exported, and in 1870 the 
quantity reached one hundred and forty millions. 
The interments in Philadelphia last week reached 

including 173 children under two years of age. 
There were 55 deaths of cholera infantum, 42 of con- 
sumption, 15 of debility, 23 of marasmus, and 8 old age. 

The Directors of the American Steamship Company 
have contracted for the building of four iron screw pro- 
peller steamships, for the line between Philadelphia 
and Liverpool. The first steamer is to be completed 
within twelve months, and the fourth vessel within 
sixteen months. The price to be paid the builders, 
William Cr amp & Sons, is + 520,000 for each vessel. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 14th inst. Mew York.—American gold, 112}. 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 1174; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1133; ditto, 
10-40, 5 per cents, 1153. Superfine flour, $4.50 a $5; 
finer brands, $5.25 a $3.40. No. 2 Chicago spring wheat, 
$1.35; amber western, $1.41 a $1.47; white Genesee 
and Michigan, $1.50 a $1.52. New Ohio oats, 45 a 47 ets. 
white, 48 a 51 cts. Western yellow corn, 71 cts.; mixed, 
67 a 685 cts. Philadel a — Superfine flour, $4.75 
a 25; finer brands, $5.25 a $8.50. Western red wheat, 
$1.30 a $1.37 Rye, 70. cts. Yellow corn, 68 a 70 cts. 
White oats, 47 cts.; mixed, 44a 45. Lard, 95 a 10 ets. 
Sales of 2294 beef ec: attle at 7 a 7} cts. for extra, 5} a 6} 
for fair to good, and 3} a 45 ets. per lb. gross for com- 
mon. About 9000 sheep sold at 5a: 53 « 
and 2800 hogs at $6.75 a 47.25 per 100 Ib. net, the latter 
for corn fed. Baltimore.—Choice white wheat, $1.55; 
good to choice amber, 41.45 a $1.50; red wheat, $1.30 
a $1.40. Yellow corn, 67 a 68 cts.; southern, white, 75 
a cts. Oats, 45 a 48 cts. Chicago.—No. 2 spring 
wheat, $1.06. No.2 corn, 473 cts. No. 2 oats, 29} a 
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cts. per lb. gross, 


‘é 





s, 2! 
30 cts. Rye, 57 cts. Barley, 57 a2 59 cts. Lard, 8% cts. 
St. Louis—Flour, $4.75 a 37. No. 2 red winter wheat, 
$1.17 a $1.20. No.2 corn, 41 
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Received from Jane B. Davis, 2, vol. 45; from 


Pa., 
Samuel Shaw, Agent, O., #2, vol. 45, and for John 
Lipsey, Robert Ellyson, 


William Blackburn, Levi 
Boulton, Amos Cope, Mifflin Cadwalader, Jehu Allman, 
Barak Ashton, Linton Hall, Nathan M. Blackburn, 
Jonathan Blackburn, Benjamin Harrison, Isaac S. Cad- 
walader, Thomas Blackburn, and James A. Cope, $2 
each, vol. 45; from Dr. George Thomas, Pa. ., d2, to No. 
24, vol. 46, and for J. Preston Thomas, $2, to No. 23, 
vol. 46, and Jacob M. Zook, $2, vol. 45; 


. from Mar- 
garetta T. Webb, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Benjamin Gil- 
bert, Agent, Pa. 


45, and for James Means, 
Isaac Price, U riah Price, Joshua Gilbert, Edward Y. 
Cope, and Joshua Cope, 32 each, vol. 45; from Richard 
C. Shoemaker, Pa., 32, vol. 45; from David J. Brown, 
Philada., $2, vol. 45; from Jeremiah cae R. I., $2, 
vol. 45; from Ann Scott, Pa., $2, vol. 45; from Dr. 
James E. Rhoads, Germantown, $2, wl 48 


ps, 


temittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of 1871-72 commences on Second- 
day, the 30th of Tenth month next. Friends who in- 
tend to enter their children for the coming term, are 
requested to make early application to AARON SHARP- 
LEss, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., Ches- 
ter Co., Pa.,) or to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch S8t., Philada. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 


A Stated Meeting of the ComMITTEE on I 
TION is to be held at Philadelphia on Seventh 
morning, the 26th instant, at 10 o’clock. 

CHARLES J. ALLEN, 

Eighth mo. 15th, 1871. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the four Mon 
Meetings of Philadelphia, re-open after the sumg 
vacation on Second-day, 9th mo. 4th, 1871. The Ba 
School, on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under 
care of Zebedee Haines as Princ ipal. The Girls’ Sd 
on Seventh St., below Race St., is under the cag 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Prim 


| Schools for the elementary instruction of those child 


who are too young to attend the higher schools: oj 
which is held in ‘Meeting-house at the corner oe Si: 
and Noble streets, and the other in the Boys’ § 
building on Cherry St. 

The attention of Friends residing in this city andj 
neighborhood, is particularly invited to these sehd 
In the prine ipal ones the children may acquire a lik 
education embracing a considerable variety of the 
ful branches of study, at a moderate cost; and in 
primary schools the pupils are well grounded i in tf 
of a more eleinentary character. 

It is desirable that applications for the admissiog 
children should be made early in the session, and 
parents returning children to the schools should 
them at the beginning of the term. 


WANTED, 
A Teacher for the Classical Department of the E 
School at Westtown: to commence his duties at) 
opening of the next Session, on the first of the Ele 
month. Application to be made to 
Joseph Passmore, Goshen, Chester cou 
Samuel Morris, Olney, Philadelphia, 
Charles Evans, M. D., 702 Race street. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelp 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort 
tneTon, M. D. 

Applications for the Admission of Patients maj 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Bo 
Managers. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting-house, West Che 
Pa., on the 20th of Seventh month, 1871, Jonw 
DILLINGHAM, of Haverford, Pa., to MAry Pr, of 
former place. 


“Die D, on the morning of the 26th of 7th month, 1 
at the residence of her mothe ‘r, in West Chester, @ 
ter Co., Pa., LAvrnta H. TomMiryson, in the 32d yf 
of her age, a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeti 

3eing endeared to her family and friends by a@ 
sistent life and conversation, her removal is deepl 
but they have the consoling hope that throught 
Lord’s mercy her end was peace. From the begi 
of the illness of this dear young friend it seemed # 
impressed upon her mind that she should not reed 
On the 2lst she wished to bid all her family fare 
“while her head was clear.” She said, “The Lord 
been merciful to me many times and I think he wil 
still.” “I feel that my sins have gone beforeha 
She expressed the desire that her coffin and sh 
should be plain, without ornament. After pas 
through a season of desertion, in which her plaia 
language was, “Has the Lord forsaken me?” she 
again favored with a renewal of the light of his coum 
ance. On the morning of the 25th, after passin 
pretty comfortable night, her breathing became she 
and shorter, until her purified spirit took its flight) 
humbly believe, to the realms of eternal day. 

, on the morning of the 28th ult., at the 
dence of her mother, Mary C. Moore, in this city, PE 
M. Putures, wife of Benjamin Philips, in the 46th 
of her age, an esteemed member of London G 
Monthly “Meeting, Chester Co., Pa. Possessed ¢ 
unusually cheerful, amiable disposition, she bed 
endeared to a large circle of relatives and friends, 
cannot but feel a loss in her departure, but have 
dant cause for hope and rejoicing, in the confiden 
lief that her lamp was trimmed and burning: prep 
to meet the Bridegroom of souls. As her close 
near she was enabled, through the mercy of her 
deemer, to commit her family, and all she he 
valuable in this life, to the keeping of the Great § 
herd, and even to rejoice in the prospect awaiting 








